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advanced education and culture and the progressive experience
derived from all ages and climes, then, English education would
qualify Indians to apply them to Indian administration under the
guiding statesmanship of England as well as, or perhaps better than
Englishmen could, hampered as the latter were by the bias and
prejudices engendered by belonging to the ruling race. It was a state-
ment characteristic of Pherozeshah, and that it went home was
apparent from the lively cross-examination to which he was
subjected,
There was a larger attendance of the public than at any previous
sitting, when the formidable Bombay leader appeared before the
Commission, and those who came in expectation of a spirited en-
counter were not disappointed. The manner of the witness appeared
to be a little hesitating at first, but as he warmed up to the task, he
spoke with all his accustomed vigour and outspokenness. He was
strongly in favour of simultaneous examinations for the Civil Ser-
vice, and though he urged no arguments which had not been urged
a hundred times before by him and by scores of other politicians,
repetition did not rob them of their force. He attacked the existing
system and showed up its weaknesses in a manner not suited to the
taste of some of the superior individuals fathered round the table.
Sir Murray Hammick of the Madras Council was visibly perturbed,
and his irritation found expression in an observation which did little
credit to his intelligence, and which caused a mild ripple of excite-
ment. " I should understand from your remark that in your opinion
it is far better that the English should clear out of the country at
once." "Not a bit of it," quickly retorted Pherozeshah; " I have been
one of the most staunch advocates of the continuance of British rule
in India." After that, as may well be imagined, the sword-play be-
tween the two men became distinctly lively. Pherozeshah stuck to
his position that English education would qualify Indians to rule the
country as well as Englishmen, who were labouring under consider-
able prejudices, and he followed up that statement by observing
that somehow or other there was a rooted dislike to the educated
Indian in the average Civilian. The * discontented B.A/ was the bete
noir of most Anglo-Indians. As he told another member of the
Commission, one reason was that probably educated Indians were